kettle being filled with the broken salt, 
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, the one weigh- 


ied w and | ing eight hundred, and the other two hundred 
_ water added, a strong fire is maintained until | pounds. Native and horn silver are still often 
the water becomes saturated, when it is dipped | extracted, but it is from the antimonial silver 





Price two dollars per annum, payablein advance. | into tubs to settle, and from thence eres that the principal profit is derived. A 
@ubscriptions and Payments received by while hot, to the stallizers. ‘The undis-| mixture of ebloride, : and native sil- 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, solved px which remains, consisting prin- | ver, mixed with galena, and accompanied with 


cipally of chloride of sodium and earthy mat- 
ter, is thrown aside as worthless, although 
frequently not more than one-half of the ni- 
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(Concluded from page 162.) theloperation, fram the breaking the salt from 
In various parts of the western coast of | the bed, up to the time when itis placed on 
South Ameriea, between 18° and 23° of south | board vessels for exportation, is conducted by 
latitude, nitrate of soda is found impregnating la distinct class of labourers, who receive for 
the soil in connection with other saline mat- | their work a fixed sum on each quintal of the 
ter, and, in some instances, forming a thin refined salt produced. The cost to the refiner 
crust on the surface ; but'‘no where in exten-| for labour, for each one hundred and two 
sive beds, as in the province of ‘Tarapaca, be- | pounds, i¢ about five reals, or 62} cents; for 
tween 19° 30° and 20° 45' south latitude, and | fuel, from two and a half to three reals; for 
69° 50’ and 70° 5’ west longitude, although it}powder and tools, about one real; and for 
has been frequently mentioned by travellers | transportation to the port, five to six 
as abundant in other parts of the const. This| reals; making in al! $1.87}, which is pro- 
error has probably arisen from the general | bably something more than the average cost 
use of the terta sallitre, which is applied | of nitrate of , exclusive of bags for pack- 
alike to saltpetre and other salts. ing, and the expense of constructing, keeping 
The nitrate of soda of ‘Tarapaca affords in repair, and superintending the establish- 
employment for a large part of the inhabitants | ment. 
of the province. In 1837, one hundred and| Ores of silver, antimony, and copper, are 


trate has been rated, the same relative 
proportion of salt being at all times 
used, with to quantity. 

Aside | of economy displayed 
in the , the affairs of the offi- 
cinas are ucted. Each branch of 





quartz, is found in some small veins. 

The matrix is generally carbonate of lime, 
and the veins vary ia width from a size barel 
perceptible to more than a foot. 

‘The observed temperature of the air at the 
bottom of the workings, in the mines of Santa 
Rosa, was 98° Fah. Thatof the air at the 
surface, at the same time, was 84° Fah. 

There being neither water nor fuel in the 
part of the country where mines are 
situated, the ores are transported on the backs 
of mules to Tirana, for the extraction of the 
silver which they contain. ‘The process here 
made use of for that purpose is simpleyand 
compared with that adopted in many parts of 
the country ecenomical. ‘The ore, after 
having been assorted, and broken into coarse 
fragments, is ground to fine pre 
of a semicircular stone, resting on a flat hori- 
zontal bed, which is rocked back and forth on 
the ore by men stationed on each side. It is 
then mixed with calcined shells, salt,and mer- 
cury, and boiled with water in a copper pan 
for six or eight hours. When the amalgum 
formed is sufficiently rich in silver, it is press- 
ed in skins, through the pores of which a part 
of the quicksilver passes, leaving a ball suffi- 


es one 
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fifty thousand quintals were shipped from the 
port of [quique ; of this about,two-thirds went 
to England, and nearly one-third to France. 
Its recent introduction, as a manure, will pro- 
bably greatly increase the demand for it in 
foreign countries. 

‘The process of refining, through which the 
crude salt passes before it is transported to 
the ports for exportation, is rude and simple. 
The operation is conducted generally by In- 
dians, under the direction of a Spanish major- 
domo. Each oficina, or working place, con- 
sists of a few rude huts, the walls of which 
are constructed of cakes of salt, cemented 
together with the mixed marl and salt ob- 
tained from the kettles, in use for refining, the 
roofs being formed of mats, supported by raft- 
ers of cactus. 

All the work of refining is conducted in the 
open air. The apparatus consists of a few 
copper kettles, of the capacity of fifty gallons 
each, set within walls formed of cakes of salt, 
and shallow oblong square vats for crystal- 
ae The salt, as blasted from the bed, 
which is always near to the officina, is car- 
ried in bags on the backs of labourers near to 
the kettles, where women and children are 
employed in breaking it into fragments of the 


the two former near Iquique, in extensive | where it is laid on a grating, and covered by 
veins; the latter in inconsiderable quantity | an iron cone. This cone is then made secure, 
near Pisagua, and in the vicinity of Tanna. | by luting at the base, and a fire kindled around 
Copper also occurs at the extreme southern | it to expel the remainder of the quicksilver, 
and eastern part of the province, in veins tra-| which is collected in a dish of water placed 
versing feldspar. The ores are sulphurets,| beneath. ‘The silver is left light and porous, 
carbonates, and muriate. In the same range | and in this state is known as platapenia. Pur- 
of hills, a little farther south, and without the | chasers, before buying, generally melt it, and 
limits of the province of ‘Tarapaca, this latter | run it into bars, or expose it for a long time 
ore has been found in such quantity as to give | to a red heat in a furnace, in order to ensure 
rise to extensive worki It is procured by | the removal of all the quicksilver. 


found in the porphyritie hills on the coast— | ciently solid to be removed to a stone bench, 
| 


the Indians, and sold, under the name of are-| In the vicinity of Tarapaca, and in the que- 
nilla, as sand for letter-writing. brada called Canisa, to the southward of Ma- 
. The TT mines of or and ome ae and ‘Tirana, the soil is cultivated; but.in 

osa, near Iquique, were formerly extensive e remainingetowns of Iquique, Pisagua, 
worked, ~ yielded a large amount of rz 
silver ; but of late years, owing to the increas- 
ed expenses of mining, and the poor quality of 
the ore obtained, most of the workings of the 
former, and many of those of the latter, have 
been abandoned. The mines, at the time I 
visited them, did not yield ore containing in 
the mass more than 0.31 per cent. of silver ; 
but they formerly yielded an abundance of 
rich ore, and have afforded some of the largest 
and purest masses of native silver which have 
been found. 


settlements of Guantagay and Santa Rosa, the 
soil is barren, and the inhabitants are depen- 
dent upon distant places for their supplies of 


provisions and fresh water. The latter is 


frequently brought from Chili, and commands 
in Iquique the high price of six cents per 
gallon. 

In those places where there are means for 
irrigating the soil, though nearly destitute of 
organic matter, it is extremely fertile, and 
yields the various fruits common to tropical 


In 1758 and 1789, two are said 


Mexellones, on the sea-board, and the mining — 
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climes. In the town of Pica grape vines are 
cultivated, and the fruit affords a peculiar wine 

of excellent quality. The coast furnishes an 
abundant supply of guano, which is the only 
manure made use of. Formerly this article 
was procured from a small island opposite to 
Iquique; but this source has now become 
nearly exhausted. On the coast, a few leagues 
to the southward, it is found in large quanti- 
ties, and it is from this place that a large part 
of the guano used in the country is derived. 
A number of small vessels are constantly 
employed in the trade, and it has been esti- 
mated that a hundred thousand quintals are 
yearly sold in Peru. 

The value of this substance, as a manure, 
was known to the Peruvians before the time 
of the Spanish conquest; it had been trans- 
ported hundreds ‘of miles for fertilizing the 

il of distant places. It is still carried on the 
backs of mules, over rough mountain paths, 
many leagues inland, and at a great expense, 
for the use of the agricultural districts of Peru 
and Bolivia. 

Most of the inhabitants of the ports of 
Tarapaca, of which Iquique, containing about 
twelye hundred, is*the principal, are engaged 
in the a peedieae while those of the inland 
towns are dependent upon agriculture, mining, 
and the reduction of silver ores for their sup- 


The climate is highly salubrious, and many 
of the inhabitants live 2 great age. The 
» generally deep rich blue, is sometimes 
ees with a od light floculent clouds, 
but it never rains. The air is clear and dry, 
and the heat of the sun’s rays intense ; yet, 
owing to the extreme dryness of the air, and 
the consequent rapid evaporation, if protected 
from the direct rays of the sun, one suffers but 
little from the heat of the climate. 

Upon wetting the bulb of a thermometer 
with water, in the shade, the inercury has 
been observed to fall 18° of Fabrenheit’s 
scale. Dead bodies dry without putrefying, 
and in all parts of the province where there is 
much travel, the dead bodies of mules and 
horsesare seen, often thrown up in piles as land- 
marks for the traveller. In the church-yard 
at Iquique, two bodies were left on the ground 
by their relatives, who were unable or unwil- 
ling to pay the fees required for their inter- 
ment in consecrated ground. Six weeks after 
I saw them in the same spot; they had be- 
come dry and shrivelled, without emitting any 
disagreeable odour.* 

In the southern part of the province, the 
phenomenon called mirage is often witness- 
ed. Beautiful dakes, sometimes dotted with 
islands, and bordered with» bushes, are pre- 
sented, and so perfect is the illusion, that I 
have, more than once, followed for miles these 
deceptive appearances, in the hope that they 
might prove real. Sometimes objects appear 





* As a further indication of the extreme dryness of 
the climate, I may mention that while travelling 
further south, among the Andes of Atacama, I met 
with a vein of common salt, pure, and beautifully trans- 
parent. Some of this salt I afterwards saw in an Indian 
village, ingeniously wrought into frames for prints— 
the lustre undiminished, and the salt and paper per- 
feetly dry. 
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ous dimensions; and, by such as are 
Us, a singular sensation is pro- 
duced,as when meeting a traveller on horse- 
back, Who is distinctly seen, and almost within 
speaking distance, yet appearing of gigantic 
size. 

A sea and land breeze daily occurs, aud the 
air from the mountains sweeping over the 
Pampa, often produces whirlwinds, which 
carry up columns of sand from eighty to one 
hundred feet high. During the night thin 
strata of air, coming from the mountains, and 
much colder than the surrounding atmosphere, 
are often felt, producing a sensation, on the 
exposed face or hand, not unlike that produced 


“e- 








upon coming in contact with a cold rod of 


iron. Contraction of the muscles, attended 
with severe pain, is sometimes the conse- 
quence resulting from exposure to them, and 
the Indians, whu term them mal-ayres, are 
careful to avoid them by covering themselves 
with their ponchos, when sleeping in the open 
air. 

The province of Tarapaca is not rich in 
remains of the ancient inhabitants; there are 
vestiges, however, of interest in several parts 
of the plain. On the summit of a very regu- 
larly formed conical hill, near Tanna, are two 
large circles, one within the other, formed of 
large blocks of stone, which were evidently 
carried from a distant part of the valley 
beneath, amd if without the aid of machinery, 
at an imm@Bse expenditure of labour. Similar 
circles of like these erected by the 
ancient Celt, are not uncommon in Peru 
and Bolivia. 

At the base of the hill are the remains of a 
few stone habitations, the walls of which have 
fallen, and are nearly buried. Removing the 
sand from one of them, the floor was found to 
be coinposed of cement, smooth and hard. A 
few earthen vessels, and several flat and hemis- 
pherical stones were discovered; the latter 
had probably been used for grinding corn. 

A mile or two from this place is an ancient 
cemetery, where a large number of bodies have 
been interred. Unlike those near Arica and 
many other parts of Peru, these bodies have 
for the most part crumbled into dust. They 
are buried in a sitting posture, with the arms 
crossing the breast; and are wrapped in 
clothes of woollen, some of which are fine and 
richly coloured. As in the burial-place near 
Arica, many of the skulls found here are 
elongated, full two-thirds of the cerebral mass 
being behind the occipital foramen. 

In the southern extremity of the Pampa a 
single grave was discovered, distant from any 
remains of inhabitants, containing a body lying 
in a horizontal position, and dressed-in skins 
of penguins, neatly sewed together. At his 
side lay a bow, and a quiver of arrows, the 
heads of which were formed of carnelian. 

In various parts of the Pampa are figures 
from twenty to thirty feet in size, formed in 
the sandy marl of the plain; the lines are 
trom twelve to eighteen inches broad, and 
six or eight inches deep. The origin and 
meaning of these large hieroglyphics is un- 
known. 

The most useful and extensive works of the 
ancient inhabitants which remain are in the 


town of Pica, and consist of tunnels excavated 
through the sandstone of the inclined plain at 
the base of the mountains, for the purpose of 
obtaining water for irrigating the soil, and for 
which purpose they are still used by the 
Spanish inhabitants. "These tunnels extend 
fora great distance, and when it is considered 
that they were formed without the aid of tools 
of iron, we must allow to the peopte who con- 
structed them no small degree of skill, perse- 
verance and energy. 


Fountain of Fire.—I have just visited a 
jet. of natural gas, which rises through a small 
river about 1} mile from Pont-y-pridd (New- 
bridge) Glamorganshire. The brook has its 
source in the valley between the Llantrissant 
and Dinas Mountains, flows into the Ronda, 
and joins the Taffat Newbridge. In the centre 
of this river, or brook, is a continued rising, 
or strong bubble, of about eight or ten inches 
above the stream, as though the water was 
blown up by a current of air, or natural gas 
(and exceedingly cold to the hand.) This, 
when ignited, produces a powerful flame, from 
four to five feet in height, with intense heat ; 
and the smell is the same as burning sulphur. 
There are two jets in the field adjoining, and 
three on the other side of the brook ; but they 
are not so strong as the one passing through 
the water. The effect by night is grand and 
beautiful ; having the appearance of one mass 
of large, brilliant, blue flames. This singular 
phenomenon was accidentally discovered by 
one of the men at the adjoining mill, about two 
months since. Not having yet seen any ac- 
count of it in print, I have sent you some par- 
ticulars, collected on the spot. 

T am &c. J.P. 
High Street, Bristol. 
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From The Farmers’ Cabinet. 
THE QUINCE. 

As the time for planting fruit trees will 
soon come round, I wish to call attention to, 
and invite a more extended cultivation of the 
quince tree. The fruit of this tree, either 
green or dried, always commands a very 
generous price, and the market is never over- 
stocked with it. The quince produces the 
finest fruit when planted in a moist soil, and 
in a sheltered situation ; it may be propagated 
by layers or cuttings, or by grafting. The 
younger trees produce the finest fruit, and they 
should be renewed every ten or twelve years, 
as by that time they become aged, though 
they will survive for a much longer period, 
but not generally to produce fine and fair fruit. 

The trees being small, they occupy but lit- 
tle room, and are not very liable to be injured 
by cattle, if placed near a fence. A field of 
ten acres, is 660 feet on each side, and at a 
distance of ten feet apart, which will be suffi- 
cient, will well accommodate 264 trees around 
the fence, without interfering with the agri- 
cultural operations within the enclosure. In 
a few years, this number of trees would pro- 
duce, on a very moderate calculation, sixty- 
six bushels of quinces annually, which, at the 
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lowest price they were, ever known to sell, 
would net a sum, clear of all expense, far 


greater that can be produced by any other | garde 


crop occupying the same space. The usual 
price of the green fruit is from four to six 
dollars per bushel, and the dried article sells 
proportionably high. Why is it that the 
West, which forwards so large an amount of 
dried peaches and apples to our eastern cities, 
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berries, may be increased to a much greater 
degree than they are generally seen in our 


ns. 

The raspberry is as susceptible of improve- 
ment as the strawberry; yet, while in the 
latter we have the beautiful Keen’s seedling, 
and our own (Hovey’s) variety, contrasting 
with such marked superiority over the small 
and inferior berries of the older sorts, the 


sends no dried quinces, which would sell for | same varieties of the raspberry are now culti- 


more than double the price ? A. 
cae ee 
From the same. 
HIGH PRICES AND LOW PRICES. 


Farmers should bear in mind, that low 
prices have always heretofore been followed 
by high prices; and extravagant and high 
prices are uniformly succeeded by low ones ; 
the oldest farmer living, cannot point out a 
deviation from this rule; in fact, it may 
almost be said to be a law of nature ; it is the 
way things have always worked throughout 
the whole world; where is the man that has 
experience to contradict it? In times of de- 
pression, it is a mark of wisdom to go ahead 
and prepare for a better state of things. 
Manure your land, and bring it into a better 
state of cultivation, now when it can be done 
cheaply, and be ready to set sail when the 
tide turns; never wait till the market is up 
to begin to improve your land, or you will be 
sure to have but little to sell when the day of 
generous prices comes about again, which it 
surely will do. It is best for a farmer always 
to keep his hand in, as the saying is, and not 
go to sleep on his dung fork, when his land 
needs waking up with some stimulating nutri- 
ment. T'hose whose memories are sufficiently 
retentive to remember 1819 and 20, may re- 
collect the desponding of that period; all the 
products of agriculture were low, very low 
indeed, and many thought they would never 
rise again—a gloom spread over the whole 
country, and not a few suffered their farms to 
deteriorate, thinking it useléss.to spend money 
and labour in their improvement. Well, what 
followed ?—a time of prosperity, and money 
getting and spending, to such an extent as has 
rarely been known in any country. Something 
like this may again happen; at all events, 
when our unwise law-makers get tired of try- 
ing foolish and pernicious experiments, and 
permit the mechanics and manufacturers to 
work for the farmers without too much com- 
petition from foreigners, and the farmers to 
feed them and to supply them with the raw 
materials to work upon, we may look for more 
prosperous times.and better prices for agricul- 
tural products. Ww. 


On the Cultivation of the Raspberry. 


The raspberry, like the strawberry and cur- 
rant, and other small fruits, the gooseberry 
excepted, has been greatly neglected in its 
cultivation. Though common in every gar- 
den, and every where esteemed, next to the 
strawberry, for its rich and handsome fruit, 
yet few individuals have attempted improved 
methods of growth, by which the aize, 
beauty, excellence, and productiveness of the 


rr 


vated that were common twenty or thirty 
years ago, and they are still deemed the most 
desirable sorts. ‘The same attention bestowed 
on this fruit, that has been devoted to the 

ooseberry, would undoubtedly have resulted 
in the production of varieties much superior to 
those at present grown. 

The raspberry, like the strawberry, is a 
native of low and partially shady situations, 
growing in boggy or soft black soils, which 
allow its roots to strike deep, and throw up a 
free growth of its vigorous suckers. It is only 
in such situations, in their wild state, that the 
plants are found productive ; on light and thin 
soils, and in high and exposed situations, the 
growth of the suckers is limited, and the fruit 
scarcely ever attains any size. Nature thus 
teaches the proper mode which the cultivator 
should adopt in the growth of the plants ; and 
it should be his object to follow her, rather 
than to divert and thwart her in the course 
she has pointed out for us to pursue. 

The plants are frequently set out in light 
and poor soils, crowded together, left un- 


eutly to be had, good old rotten hot-bed ma- 
nure, which has lain at least six or eight 
months: that from hot-beds made in April, 
will do for use in the following October, and 
if a portion of the bed was leaves, it is so 
much the more to be preferred. Having spread 
the manure upon the surface, it should then 
be trenched in, two spades deep, or about 
eighteen inches, placing the manure at the 
bottom of the trenchs Level the surface, 
and spade in an inch or two more of the 
same kind of manure, and after allowing a 
week for the bed to settle, it will be ready for 
planting. 

Procuring plants.—The success of planting 
out, depends considerably upon a judicious se- 
lection of plants. Suckers of all sizes are gene- 
rally thrown up, and many cultivators would 
naturally select the largest: such, however, 
are not the best ; those of medium size, neither 
too large nor too small, have the finest roots, 
and spread more rapidly than the others. In 
selecting, reference should be had to the roots 
rather than the tops. 

Planting out.—Having prepared the beds 
and secured a sufficient nu of plants, pre- 
parations may be made for setting out. A 
spade, a rake, and a garden hoe will be the 
proper implements to accomplish this. The 
bed being marked out, stretch the line across 
the bed, at the distance of two feet from the 
walk : commence on either side of the line at 
one end, by taking out the earth the width and 


trimmed, choked up with a profuse growth of | depth of the spade ; place in the plant against 


weak stems, and what little fruit they pro- 
duce, nearly dried up, from the arid situation 
in which they are placed. On the contrary, 
in cool, deep, and moist soils, in a sheltered 
and partially shaded place, the plants throw 
up suckers to the height of six or eight feet, 
and produce a profusion of large, handsome, 
and well flavoured berries. So well assured 
are the most eminent English cultivators of 
the raspberry, of its love of a cool and moist 
soil, that some writers have strenuously re- 
commended the use of bog earth and rotten 
leaves, in the place of the richest loam. We 
are well assured that the many complaints 
which are made of the meagre produce of 
many raspberry plantations, may be attributed 
wholly to the light and droughty soils in which 
they are often planted. 

Situation—A cool aspect is of material 
consequence ; and to secure this, the north side 
of a fence or trellis, which will form a screen 
from the'sun, is the most favourable: on the 
north side of a shrubbery, or row of fruit 
trees, is also a suitable place. If neither of 
these situations is to be had, an open spot in 
the garden may be chosen, always being care- 
ful to avoid the south or east side of a fence. 
A temporary shade may be effected in the open 
garden, by planting a row of running beans on 
the south side. Tustin selected a proper 
place, proceed to prepare the soil. 

Soil.—A good soil’ is the most important 
requisite. Having marked out the size of the 
bed, if the earth is not naturally very rich and 
deep, preparations should be made to trench 
it. First cover the surface with three or four 
inches of bog earth, if to be procured, or, in its 


the line, and throw the soil out of the second 
hole to fill up the first: in this way proceed, 
until the whole bed is planted, treading the 
soil lightly around each plant; with the rake, 
smooth and level the whole, and the work is 
finished. The rows should be three feet 
apart, and the plants three feet apart in the 
rows. 

Winter treatment.—On the approach of cold 
weather, it will be necessary to protect the 
plants for the winter. The best method of 
doing this, is simply to bend the branches 
down to the ground, and cover them with four 
or five inches of the soil. Some cultivators 
use leaves, and others coarse manure, but we 
believe nothing answers better than the com- 
mon soil in which they grow. 

Summer treatment.—As soon as danger of 


cold weather is over, which is generally the 


Ist of April, the plants should be uncovered, 
and a stake placed to each, to which the stems 
should be securely tied: the first summer, 
very little must be expected from the planta- 
tion, and only a few suckers will be thrown 
up from each plant; but by the second year 
they will be more numerous, and produce con- 
siderable fruit. As soon as the plants are tied 
up, proceed to level the ground, and give it a 
neat finish with the rake: the only culture is 
to keep down the weeds, and the surface loose, 
by occasional hoeings. 

Autumnal dressings.-—Enriching the bed 
at the time of planting, is not sufficient to keep 
the plants in good condition. The beds should 
have a dressing of two or three inches of com- 
post every autumn. This should be laid on in 
October, and lightly forked in, bearing in 
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mind that a mixture of bog earth, or leaf soil 
‘and manure, is better fur the plants than all 
manure. ‘This will encourage the growth of 
the roots, and in the spring, the suckers’ 
which are thrown up to form the bearing | 
plants of the next season, will be " 





stronger. 

Pruning.—The raspberry can hardly be 
said to need pruning, in the common accepta- 
tion of that term. All that is required is to 
shorten the most vigorous bearing stems, and 
to cut away the old wood after it has produced 
its fruit. The secondsummer after planting, 
the plants will throw up a quantity of suck- 
ers: if numerous and small, four or five of the 
best should be left their entire length ; if large 
and strong, they should be shorted to four or 
five feet, and the superfluous ones rooted up, 
unless wanted to form new plantations. 

As the berry is a rapid grower after it 
once takes hold of the.soil, quantities of suck- 
ers will spring up, which, in the course of 
four or five years, will weaken the plants. On 
this account new plantations should be made 
every fifth or sixth year, and the soil trenched 


already mentioned. 

The raspberry is rarely attacked by insects. 
On this account, it requires very little care at 
the hands of the cultivator. As a market 
fruit, it is particularly worthy of attention, 
requiring less care than the strawberry, easier 
picked, and the finer sorts commanding a 
good price. —Hovey’s Magazine. 

For “ The Friend.” 
On the death of James Macintosh, « "thor of the History 
of England, &c. 


To England’s noblest statesman the last sad scene is 


nigh 

Yet unclouded is his intellect, and clear and keen his 
eye ; 

His thoughts are on eternity—but faith and vision 


fail, 
To trace the shapes of heavenly things through death’s 
o’er shadowing veil. 


He thirsted for the living springs which saints in glory 





Ww, 

But knew not that Christ's wrestling seed partake their 
streams below ; 

The Spirit of his Lord from sim had saved him many 
an hour, 

Yet deemed he those enthusiasts who owned its pre- 
sent power. 


His was the wisdom of the sage, with stores of know- 
ledge crowned ; | 

The wisdom of the babe in Christ his spirit had not 
found ; 

Still did he love on Christ to muse, and strove to com- 


prehend, 
The path the Saviour trod in life,—that life’s mysterious 
; end. 


By turns, he deemed the crucified as martyred saint, 

—or —_ 

Divinity he felt to burn along the path he trod— 

He scrutinized and loved to think of what the Saviour 
did, — 

Still from the wisdom of the wise the saving truth was 
hid. 


Ah! had he in his heart but bowed, the inner cross to 
bear 
The spirit of the babe in Christ had been begotten 


there ; 

To whose sweet lispings after life, the streams of grace 
are given, 

And ag its vision brightly clears, the mysteries of 
heaven ! 


| From day to day his ardent mind dweit on the subject 


and renewed by the application of the po rest! 





still, 
And oe of Jesus ceaselessly his musings seemed 
to fill; . 
In — prayer and holy awe his spirit learned to 
And softness, as of infancy, was shed upon his brow. 


Still on the bed of suffering that mighty master lay, 

His interest in all earthly things were passing fast 
away ; 

A secret change,—a saving change,—within him had 
been wrought, 

For much of heaven and heavenly things his spirit had 
been taught. 


Brighter and brighter towards his close, untold the work 


ow 
Till, as Death stretched his giaut hands to gather him 
to rest, 


A dear one whispered, “ Jesus loves,”—quick burst his 
brie 


f reply, 
“Jesus Christ,—Love,—they are the same,”—then 
sweetly beamed his eye. 


He broke the silence, long and sad, which o'er the scene 
was shed, 


By gently uttering, “I believe !"—In God? his loved 
one said— 


“In Jesus !"—then one happy word proclaimed that he 
was blest,— 


And the warm tongue so eloquent was evermore at 


N. 
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A late number of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, contains the following 
pleasing information relative to the improving 
condition of several of the British West In- 
dia islands :-— 

“ Jamaica—the Crop.—We have been fa- 
voured with a view of the statements of exports 
from this island during the present year, and 
have been delighted at perceiving the increase 
which has taken place over those of 1841. 
The statement is incomplete, not including the 
exports from Port Maria, Lucea, and Savanna 
la Mar. Notwithstanding these omissions, it 
appears that 13,221 hogsheads of sugar, and 
1233 tierces of coflee, have been shipped in 
1842, over and above the shipments of the 
previous year. Our British, as well as Ja- 
maica readers, will be gratified at the increas- 
ed production of our staples which this state- 
ment shows, and will join us in the anxious 
hope that they will continue to increase in the 
like ratio every year, until our island has 
reached that pitch beyond which increased 
production becomes an evil. 

‘“‘ Dominica—the Crop.—We congratulate 
the planters upon the very large erop which 
has been taken off this year, and the expecta- 
tion of doing the same next year. It is stated 
that the crop will exceed 4000 hogsheads. 
This island has not since the year 1832 
shipped as large a quantity.— Dominican. 

“ Trinidad.—The weather in Trinidad has 
of late been highly favourable to the planters ; 
and, from the improvediand advanced state of 
the cane-fields, an increase of sugar in the 
next crop was looked forward to. 

“The Jamaica planters, we observe, are 
beginning to seek after improved modes of 
cultivating their great staple, sugar. At a 


meeting of the St. ‘Thomas in the Vale Agri- 
cultural Society, held on the 17th of Septem. 
ber, a resolution was adopted, offering a prize 
‘ to the overseer, attorney, or proprietor, who 
shall make the greatest quantity of produce at 
the least proportionate expense.’ The prize 
is to be a silver cup, value thirty guineas, to 
be competed for on the Ist of November, 
1844. The gentlemen will, of course, have 
an eye to the quality, as well as quantity, of 
the produce ; and will scarcely sanction any 
attempt to seize the prize by euforcing re- 
duced wages for labour.” 


We have received the Bristol (England) 
Temperance Herald for the last and the pre- 
sent month. From these it appears that the 
Temperance cause is gaining strength with 
increasing rapidity in almost every direction, 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. The num- 
ber for the present month contains some par- 
ticulars of a meeting which had recently taken 
place at Exeter Hall, London, of the National 
Temperance Society, stating, among other 
matters, “ that large room was crowded with 
a most respectable assembly. We understood 
that 6,000 tickets were issued, and so great 
was the demand, as the time of the meeting 
drew near, that in one instance, 10s. was 
offered for a platform ticket.” The meeting, 
it is stated, was most agreeably conducted 
throughout, and greatly exceeded the expec- 
tation of those concerned in getting it up ; the 
interest was well sustained, and scarcely any 
person left the room before the chairman an- 
nounced the dissolution of the meeting, 
although it lasted upwards of four hours. 


Our paper of last week concluded the me- 
moir of John Wigham; the testimony of 
Aberdeen Monthly Meeting concerning his 
wife is published to-day—furnishing the read- 
ers of “ The Friend” with nearly all the mat- 
ter of the English work. We believe its re- 
publication hagwbeen very acceptable to our 
subscribers generally. ; 


To Subscribers in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Thomas Hodgson, of Liverpool, having de- 
clined the agency for “The Friend,” an 
arrangement has been made with Charles 
Gilpin, 5 Bishopsgate without, London, 
through whom our subscribers in Great 
Britain and Ireland will be supplied. ‘The 
back numbers of the current volume will now 
be forwarded, and it is hoped the work will 

received regularly in future. 


APPRENTICE WANTING. 


A member of the Society of Friends is 
wanted as an apprentice to the brick-laying 
business, by a Friend in this city. Apply at 
this office. 


Dizp, at Venice, Cayuga county, N. Y., on First- 
day, the 8th of First month, Mary Hupson, wife of 
John Hudson, aged near 84 years. She furnished the 
consoling evidence that she was prepared for a better 
state of being. 
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‘ELIZABETH WIGHAM. 


The Testimony of Aberdven Monthly Meeting 
concerning Exvizasera WicHam. 


It having pleased the Lord to remove from 
a state of probation, this our much beloved 
friend, we deem it a duty incumbent on us to 
give forth a testimony respecting her. 

She was born at Ambroseholm, near Car- 
lisle, in the county of Cumberland, in the 
year 1748. Of the early part of her life few 
incidents are recollected which appear likely 
to afford instruction. In 1769, she entered 
into the married state with our valued friend 
John Wigham, then of Cornwood, within the 
compass of Allendale Monthly Meeting, to 


whom she was a true helpmate for upwards of 


fifty-seven years. 

A few years after her marriage, she came 
forth in public testimony, having passed 
through much previous exercise, and many 
deep baptisms under the Lord’s preparing 
hand, for so important a work ; and by wait- 


ing carefully in humility for the openings of 


Truth, she grew in her gift, and met with the 
unity of Friends in the exercise thereof. 
About the year 1784, she united with her 
husband in a concern and belief, that the Lord 
called them to leave their native country, 
and to go and reside in Scotland ; which they 
did with the unity aud concurrence of the 
Monthly Meeting to which they belonged, 


having then a family of seven children. This 


with other movements in Scotland proved a 
great trial of their faith, and subjected them 
to many privations and difficulties, to which 


she piously submitted, trusting in Him, who 


she believed had called them to so great and 


weighty a service. On her first removal into 
Scotland, she resided in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh for about two years, and after- 
wards came to live within the compass of this 


meeting; and after a subsequent removal 
again to Edinburgh, in the year 1802, she 
finally returned to us in 1807, and remained 
our member till her decease. 

In the love of the gospel, and under an 
apprehension of duty, she was at several 
times engaged, with the concurrence of her 


Moathly Meeting, to visit the meetings of 


Friends in various parts of England; and 
twice those in Wales and Ireland. She also 
felt herself engaged several times to take up 
a tempo 

icular Meetings: these services were to 
her, we believe, rendered very weighty and 
awful; yet she evinced her dedication, by 
yielding in faith and simple obedience ; thus 
furnishing an instructive and encouraging ex- 
ample to others, who may be called to tread 
in a similar path. On these occasions, as 
well as imher more distant travels, we have 
cause to believe, that her gospel labours were 
to the satisfaction of those whom she visited, 
and yielded the reward of peace to her own 
mind. 

When not engages in religious service from 
home, a large family of children necessarily 
occupied much of her attention; and she 
manifested an earnest and affectionate solici- 
tude for their best interest, being careful, as 
they advanced in years, to discourage every 















thing in them, which might lead from the 
simplicity of Truth. Yet she did not suffer 
these cares (important as they are) to prevent 
her from going forth, when and where, she 
believed her Divine Master called her; and 
on her return from these engagements she 
cheerfully entered again into her domestic 
concerns, in which she was a pattern of indus- 
try and frugality. 





rary residence within the limits of 
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She was a diligent attender of our religious 


meetings; and even in her declining years, 
when labouring under the pressure of much 
bodily infirmity and weakness, she was a 
striking example of perseverance in the per- 
formance of this important duty. 


Her ministry was lively and fervent, and 


although not adorned with much learning, was 
clear, sound, and pertinent; an evidence at- 


tending, that it proceeded from the right 


spring. In the exercise of her gift, she was 


often favoured to speak with great clearness 
to the states of those whom she addressed, as 
divers can testify, on whose minds she has left 
seals of her ministry. 

During the forepart of her illness, she ex- 
pressed but little; indeed her day’s work 
seemed to be done, and that she only was 


waiting to be released from the shackles of 


mortality : but it was evident to those about 
her, that her faith was fixed om the immutable 
Rock, and her soul anchored on her God. On 
one occasion, after a season of conflict, she 
broke forth in the following expressions, “‘ O 
death! where is thy sting? O grave! where 
is thy victory?” and then added, “I believe 
the grave will have no victory over me; for 
the eternal God is my refuge, and his ever- 
lasting arm is underneath; and that is more 
to me than thousands of gold and silver,— 
blessed and praised be his holy name.” At 
another time, she said to one of her children, 
“I believe I am wearing away fast, at least I 
hope so ;” and. on taking leave, said, “ Fare- 
well, my dear; and mayest thou fare well in 


the Lord thy God; and this is the desire of 


my heart for all my children.” 

As the tenor of her life appeared to breathe 
her Creator’s praise; so in her death we be- 
lieve she was of the number of those, who are 
said to have “ come out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” May 
we, her survivors, be animated by her exam- 
ple of dedication, so to follow her, asshe en- 
deavoured to follow, Christ,—that our end 
may be alike peaceful;—and that we may 
th redeeming love and mercy, be ad- 
mitted into an eternity of rest with the Lord, 
where we have no doubt her purified spirit is 
entered. 

She quietly departed this life at Aberdeen, 
the place of her residence, on the 16th of the 
Fourth month, 1827, and her remains were 
interred at Kinmuck, on the 20th of the 


her age, and a minister upwards of fifty years. 
Signed on behalf of our aforesaid meeting, 
— Aberdeen, the 16th of Fourth month, 
1828. 
Jane Cruickshank, Barbara Wigham, Mary 
Gray, Elizabeth Brantingham, Hannah Wig- 
ham, Barbara Johnston. Hannan Crvick- 
























same. She was in the seventy-ninth year of 
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sHanKk, Clerk.—Amos Cruickshank, John 
Cruickshank, Robert Gray, James Morris. 
Joun Guenny, Clerk. John Wigham, Amos 
Wigham, George Brantingham, Janae Gray, 
John Robb. 

The following Friends, as also John Wig- 
ham, were prevented from attending the meet- 
ing by indisposition, but felt desirous to sub- 
scribe their names to the foregoing testimony, 
Alexander Robb, William Joss, Elizabeth 
Glenny, Jane Robb, Margaret Robb, Sarah 
Cruickshank. 

The foregoing testimony having been read 
and approved in the General Meeting for 
Scotland, held at Edinburgh, this 28th day of 
Fourth month, 1828, is signed in, and on be- 
half thereof, by 

Wirt1am Smeat, Jun., Clerk. 

Signed, in and on behalf of the women’s 
meeting. 

Jane Wienam, Clerk. 


Communicated for ‘“‘ The Friend."" 


Extract of a letter from Anthony Benezet to 
John Pemberton. 


“1t is amazing what an influence the love of 
the world, its esteem and friendship, and the 
desire of amassing wealth, living themselves 
in delicacy and show, in conformity to the 
world, have upon many in our Society, who 
in other respects appear under some impres- 
sions of good ; notwithstanding they cannot 
but be sensible of its woeful effects upon the 
religious welfare of their offspring, who here- 
by, as mentioned by the asealle, fall into 
snares and hurtful lusts, often to their perdi- 
tion ; notwithstanding also the nature ef our 
profession, and a conformity to the example 
and precepts of our Lord, lay such an abso- 
lute prohibition on such a state. “ Lay not 
up for yourselves treasure upon earth,” says 
our blessed Saviour. ‘ How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter,” &c. “ Woe unto you 
that are rich.” ‘Be not conformed, but be 
ye transformed,” that ye may be better qua- 
lified to follow Him who has called you, in 
the way of the cross, to be soldiers in his holy 
warfare. Learn of Him who was meek and 
low: who though he was Lord of all, chose to 
come in the form of a servant; walked on 
foot ; fed on barley loaves, &c. Some injunc- 
tions, less likely to affect the heart, we take 
according to the full force of the expressions, 
as with respect to taking oaths, &c.; whilst 
others, whose hurtful nature is more apparent, 
and as positively prohibited by our Saviour, 
(as that of laying up treasures,) we make noth- 
ing of. An instance, which not long since 
occurred, caused me to make some painful re- 
flections upon this most weighty subject. 

“A Friend died, reputed to have left sixty or 
seventy thousand pounds to a number of chil- 
dren and grandchildren, already so elevated 
by the fortunes they were possessed of, as to 
be ready to take wing and fly above the Truth, 
in conformity to the world, its friendships, 
fashions, &c. This happened in the depth of 
winter, one of those intense cold days, which 
we all have felt to be very trying, even to those 
who are best provided with fuel, suitable 
clothing, &c. As I passed along, I observed 
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aged people and others, tottering about the 
streets, or standing in the cold, in pursuit of 


a few pence towards a scanty subsistence ;| are now extinct. 


many of these doubtless poorly provided with 


fuel or bedding: both of which articles were | leaves a neighbourhood. Whatever may be 


then exceedingly scarce and dear. 

“*I compared the situation and necessity of | 
these aged people, with the superfluous wealth 
and delicate living of the children of the rich 
man lately deceased, and could not but be as- 


tonished at the selfishness and caprice of the | 


human heart. I queried with myself, Are|our meetings, are not built up in a day, or a 


both these children of the same Father, equal- 
ly under his notice? Are they enjoined, and | 
do they profess to love each other as they love | 
themselves? Why is not at least three quar- 
ters of this wealth, and three quarters of the 
wealth of a number of other rich Quakers, 
laid out in procuring a place of refuge and 
comfort, and moderate provision for such weak 
and aged people? that they may, in the de- | 
cline of life, be put in the most suitable cam) 
tion to think of and prepare for their latter 
end, and enjoy a moderate state of comfort. | 

“Js it honest to God or man? Is it doing | 
justice as stewards of the wealth committed | 
toour care! Is it loving our neighbours as | 
ourselves? If mankind are indeed brethern, | 
can it be agreeable to the good Father of the 
family, that we should engross so much, and | 
employ it to feed the corruptions of his off-| 
spring; whilst others are under such manifest 
disadvantages for want of help.” 

“ The preceding letter, (says John Barclay, 
from whose Select Anecdotes it is taken,) 
cannot properly be accounted an anecdote, 
though the circumstance brought forward in 
it, seems to have been the occasion of those 
wholesome remarks, which form the greater 
portion of it. 

‘The remarkable character who wrote it, 
was not a theoretic or an ostentatious philan- 
thropist ; a Christian in the most appropriate 
sense of the term, he had learned (not in the 
school of custom or conformity) to devote his 
talents, time, and substance, to the service of 
his fellow-creatures—and that for Christ’s 
sake. In a biographical memoir published 
respecting him, are delineated some uncom- 
mon traits of benevolence ; he has even been 
known to take off his own coat in the street, 
and give it to one that was in great want of 
clothing: but his useful life and labours on 
every occasion, appear to have evinced a heart 
under the influence, restraint, and direction of 
the best of principles—the will of God, as 
made known by the Spirit of his Son.” 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Education and District Schools. 


It requires no argument to show that if 
Friends withdraw their support from the 
schools under the care of their own Society and 
send their children to the District Schools, the 
former must godown. They cannot be support- 
ed unless there are scholars enough to pay the 
teacher ; and if Friends will not lend their aid 
for this object by sending their children to 
them, it cannot be expected that other people 
will do so. In many neighbourhoods this 
result has already been produced, and schools 
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which once were large and flourishing, under 


where the only accessible seminaries are those 
the care of Monthly or Preparative Meetings, 


which tolerate indiscriminate admission to all 
ranks and classes of the community—the 
dangers to which the youthful mind is exposed 
are imminent indeed, and in many cases must 
prove ruinous. It is not a little surprising to 
me that parents who are very strict and scru- 
pulous about the company which their chil- 
dren keep at home, can yet, without apparent 
hesitation, to save a paltry outlay of money, 
voluntarily thrust their tender and susceptible 
offspring into constant daily association at 
school with persons whom they would exclude, 
as a moral pestilence, from their houses, | 
cannot. but desire that such pareats would be 
entreated to look seriously at this view of the 
subject. 

Another great disadvantage arising out of 
the circumstance of having none but District 
Schools, is, that in many places the funds do 
not admit of keeping them open more than 
half or quarter of the year. Consequently no 
settled teacher can be obtained. ‘I'ransient, 
and often unknown, persons, have to be picked 
up for the purpose ; persons of doubtful cha- 
racter or uo character at all; and even if a 
good teacher should be obtained, by the time 
he has got his school well organized, and 
under proper government, it has to be dis- 
banded, and the children turned loose, to for- 
get what litile knowledge they may have 
acquired. Persons of good standing, and 
respectable qualifications, would not embrace 
so uncertain an engagement, but seek a situ- 
ation having greater permanency, even though 
the income might be less. 

Again ; the schools being open only part of 
the year, and this being the only chance of 
education, (for where the neighbourhood gene- 
rally send their children to District Schools, 
no other can be maintained,) the crowd of 
pupils is so great that there is very little op- 
portunity for any to learn much. ‘The atten- 
tion of the teacher is so divided and distract- 
ed, and the confusion and disorder so great, 
that it is little better than a waste of time, 
with the additional and serious objection of 
the perilous exposure of the child. That 
this is not a highly coloured picture, many 
Friends, in different parts of the country, who 
have carefully looked into this matter, will 
bear me witness; and though it may not be 
so in all, yet those who think their schools 
exempt from such censure, will do well to 
reflect that under a political party organiza- 
tion, they know not how soon they may come 
to merit it; and if they destroy the schools, 
under the care of Friends, by sending to the 
District Schools, when the evil comes, they 
will be without a remedy. 

We all know how much depends upon the 





























Let us look at the situation in which this 


the religious concern of a parent for the right 
education of his child, or however objection- 
able the character of the District School, or 
the teachers may be, he has then no other 
school to resort to. Such schools as Friends 
had succeeded in establishing within many of 


week, or a year. They were the result of 
long and patient labour, and much expense, 
and when suffered to go down, it must require 
ne.less time, and nearly as much expense to 
commence and establish them again on a solid 
basis. 

It is well known that the principles upon 
which the Public School system is founded, 
render it liable to strong political influences, 
which may, and often do operate in the selec- 
tion of the directors, and also of the teachers. 
Men are liable to be chosen for both stations, 
whose chief recommendation is their party 
predilections, and such are not likely to be 
very proper guardians of the moral or reli- 
gious training of the rising generation. ‘To 
commit the momentous work of educating the 
youth of a religious Society into the hands of 
a set of men who hold their station on politi- 
cal grounds, and at the will of a majority of the 
dominant party in politics, and who act under 
a system which is capable of being converted 
into a political engine, to serve the views of 
that party, appears to me exceedingly danger- 
ous to the welfare of the rising generation. 
Persons of very low morals, and of unsound 
religious sentiments, are quite as likely to be 
chosen directors as any other class. It cannot 
be supposed such would be very scrupulous as 
to the moral or religious qualifications of the 
teachers they appoint; and oftentimes the 
directors are too little instructed themselves, 
to be competent judges of the literary attain- 
ments of others. 

The law gives every citizen the right to 
send his child or children to the schools, and 
thus cuts off the opportunity for any selection 
of pupils. Let any sober-minded parent put 
the question to himself, whether he would per- 
mit the children of the neighbourhood in 
which he lives, indiscriminately, to visit at 
his house, and be on terms of familiarity and 
intimacy with his family. I suspect there is 
scarcely one who would not revolt at the idea 
of having the children of the lowest and most 
depraved persons, seeking the society of his 
children at his own house. But how much 
greater is the danger, where they do not 
mingle by occasional visiting only, but erery 
day, and all day; in their studies, and in their character of the books which children use at 
sports, and when the anxious eye of the parent | school, and how difficult it is to efface, in after 
is not watching over them, nor his presence/life, the impressions which improper reading 
exercising a salutary check over their deport-| makes upon the juvenile mind. But at these 
ment. All of us, who can recall our boyish | schools, Friends can have no control over the 
days, remember how readily and how entirely | character of the books used,—and being public 
we laid ourselves open to new associates, es- | political institutions, it is likely such books 
pecially if they were attractive and prepos-| would be chosen as contain sentiments very 
sessing, and to how many sad errors this|contrary to our well known and truly pre- 
easy familiarity subjected us. Children are} cious Christian testimonies; and that this is 
the same now as when we were boys; and|the fact, is matter of notoriety. 
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mote, and spread this righteous concern of the 


to the close attention of subordinate meetings, 
body for the religious guarded education of 


and the Quarters are directed to appoint com- 


Sarah. | have been very much distressed 


se These are some of the weighty reasons | the country, being resumed, and inasmuch as|her demeanour ; was found constant in her 
i which lead me to believe, that unless Friends| our elder brethren in London have likewise | attendance at her own religious meetings ; and 
e can be induced to concentrate their efforts, and | recommended the serious consideration of this soon clothed herself in the plain habiliments 
d unite their means in a steady, renewed, and | weighty aflair; after some observations and | of the Quaker. She retained but few of the 
st energetic attempt to establish and support} reasons offered to urge the necessity thereof, associates to whom she had become attached 
o schools of their own, and under the control and | jt is agreed that it be again recommended to| in her former course of life ; yet some whom 
\- supervision of committees of Monthly or Pre-| the several Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, | she considered as religious characters, really 
- rative Meetings, we shall lose all that has|to encourage their respective members to ex- | desiring to do right, she still held in aflection- 
t been gained by the religious labours of the/ert themselves as fully therein as their pre- | ate remembrance, and at times visited. Among 
: Society on this subject fur nearly or quite a) sent circumstances will permit; and to think | these was Sarah ——. At the house of the 
7 century past. Every Friend, however restrict-| of methods by which this good work may be latter, she one evening met her cousin Ed- 
t ed his means, should feel the obligation rest-| perfected in time.” : ward; and during the course of the visit, a 
, ing upon him to do all in his power to pro-| In 1753 the subject is again recommended | conversation to the following effect took place. 
| 
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mittees in reference to it, im order that this 
important object may be properly attended to. 
Although some progress was made in carry- 
ing forward the concern of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, yet it does not appear to have been so 
effectually done, as to release that body from 
the necessity of frequently bringing it into view, 
and pressing it upon the renewed zealous care 
of the members. ‘The troubles which arose 
about the breaking out of the revolutionary 
war, and during its progress, and the griev- 
ous sufferings Friends endured, appear to have 
had the happy effect of awakening fresh con- 
cern in their minds, not only to do away wrong 
things, but to seek after and follow the mind 
of Truth in the promotion of such measures 
as were clearly opened for promoting a refor- 
mation in Society. Among these, the educa- 
tion of the youth early claimed attention, and 
the following minute was sent down in 1774, 
viz. :-— 

“ The pious education of our youth being 
a matter of great importanee, parents and those 
to whom this weighty trust is committed, are 
earnestly incited to a faithful discharge of 
their duty herein ; both in respect to placing 
them under exemplary and religious school- 
masters and mistresses, for useful and proper 
learning, as well as to inculcate in their ten- 
der minds the pure doctrines of the gospel, 
agreeable to the principles of our holy pro- 
fession ; and the necessity of a life of self-de- 
nial, which leads to plainness in speech, beha- 
viour, and apparel, and circumspection in all 
parts of their conduct, a declension in which 
is sorrowfully apparent in many.” 


the youth ; and meetings should feel as strong- 
ly bound to make the way easy for all who 
require it, to have their children gratuitously 
taught at our own schools. I cannot but con- 
sider, and 1 think, that all who solidly and 
impartially weigh the subject, will concur in 
the sentiment, that every Friend who sends 
his child to a District School, in preference to 
one taught by a member, and under the care 
of the Society, is counteracting, and standing 
in opposition to, the long cherished and delib- 
erate religious concern of the body of Friends, 
and is subjecting his offspring to imminent 
danger of being entirely led off from our prin- 
ciples and testimonies. 

From the year 1746, the date of the extract 
from the minutes of our Yearly Meeting, 
given in my former essay, that body appears 
to have been weightily engaged in this cun- 
cern almost every year, and minutes were 
frequently transmitted to the subordinate 
meetings. Committees were appointed to 
deliberate on the best mode of carrying out 
the concern, and reports were made—one 
of which, in 1750, is thus noticed by the 
Yearly Meeting, and sent down in the ex- 
tracts, viz. :— 

“The proposal concerning the settling of 
schools in the country, being reduced to writing 
and read, is in substance, to inforce the con- 
sideration of the importange of training up 
our youth in useful learning, under the tuition 
of religious, prudent persons as school- 
masters; and giving it as their opinion, that 
the most likely means to induce such persons 
to undertake the business, will be to have 
some certain income fixed, in consideration of 
which they should be obliged to teach so 
many children, on behalf of each Monthly 
Meeting, as the said meeting might judge 
adequate to the salary; and that no person 
should receive the benefit of the salary, with- 
out the appointment of the said meeting. Of 
which proposal this meeting thinks proper to 
direct (after consideration) the clerk to send 
copies to the several Quarterly Meetings, who 
are desired to recommend the consideration 
thereof to their respective meetings ; and that 
they would make report thereon to our next 
Yearly Meeting, in order that Friends may 
then be able to judge more fully what more 
can be pro to effect this good purpose.” 

In 1751, the following is sent down in the 
extracts, and with the former entered in the 
Discipline, viz. :— 

‘The consideration of the proposal made 
last year, concerning the settling of schools in 
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DIALOGUE ON MUSIC. 


Extracted from a Manuscript. 


Although the greater part of Edward’s cir- 
cle of intimate associates, was outside of the 
pale of onr religious Society, it was not all so. 
His cousin Anna P. was a member; and 
amongst all his kindred and acquaintance was 
most esteemed by him. She had been gay,— 
yes, fashionable,—in all the heighth and depth 
of the word. A leader among the would-be 
higher orders, accomplished in all those things 
which are considered as ornaments and attrac- 
tions amongst them, she had appeared as 
though her whole time and interest were en- 
grossed in these frivolous concerns. But a 
change came over her ; she forsook the com- 
pany of the fashionable ; became serious in 


this aflernoon. A poor woman called on me 
to solicit assistance for her suffering family; 
and | accompanied her to her place of abode. 
Such wretchedness | never before beheld ! 
Three out of five children were sick; and the 
other two, one a babe of six months, and the 
other scarcely two years of age, apparently 
almost perishing for want. The husband and 
father was a drunkard; and to crown the 
whole, the woman was devoid of that religion, 
which could have efficiently strengthened and 
sustained her, under such an accumulation of 
misery. The scene was too much for me; I 
was completely overcome: but I have suc- 
ceeded in soothing my agitated nerves, by 
playing a lively air on my piano. 

Edward. The tranquillizing effect of sweet 
sounds is wonderful. 

Sarah. It is so; and I often wonder why 
you Friends do not approve of its use in the 
family circle, and in the worship of God. 

Anna P. Thou hast touched on one of our 
objections to it; that is, its tendency to dissi- 
pate sad and serious reflections. 

Sarah. Surely you do not mean, that we 
should pass our time under the pressure of 
such miserable feelings as those I endured. 

Anna P. I mean to say, that sad and seri- 
ous, and even those thou mayest term miser- 
able feelings, all have a tendency to drive the 
awakened mind for consolation to God; and 
whatever in such seasons as this, leads us to 
take comfort in mere animal excitements or 
soothings, is of pernicious consequence. | 
fear such sources of animation and pleasure, 
will be found at last to have been powerful 
agents in the hands of the enemy of all good, 
in hindering our eternal well being. 

Sarah. 1 have no doubt Anna but your re- 
marks are correct; yet I think they are not 
applicable to me. I am thankful to my dear 
Saviour, that I havé a supporting hope in his 
blessed gospel; and that he has caused my 
meditation on his precepts to be sweet. 

Anna P. 1 do not question it Sarah. But 
why should we seek in the pleasurable thrill 
of inanimate sounds, that consolation which 
may be derived, in a far higher degree, from 
spreading our troubles in secret, before our 
ever-present Saviour and Friend. By the 
first mode, we alleviate present gloom, but do 
not gain strength to bear our sorrows, but 
with every fresh cause of discomfort, must 
thumb our pianos, and waste our precious time. 
By the latter, not only are we better enabled 
to sustain all our subsequent afflictions, but 
the whole circle of the Christian graces are 
refreshed. We grow in grace; and thus all 
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piritual ap- and fairly calculated their present resources ; 
\and then let whatever retrenchment is neces. 
sary begin at home. Let the inquiry be, 
For“ The Friena.” * Cannot L do without this or that indulgence ; 


os | OUR CHARITABLE : cannot I dress more economical? May not m 
Society in this particular, which must be felt INSTITUTIONS. table be furnished with less luxurious, mA 


in its application to be fully or properly ap-| We frequently hear complaints of the low i 

preciated. We believe that the Father of| state of the funds of our ciao charitable — ad pegs nether te % 
Mercies administers sorrow and trouble to the | institutions, with grievous lamentations over) made, in the spirit of true Christia out 
gay and thoughtless,—that wanting comfort, | the pressure of “ the times,” to which their denial. and with reference to the hol ee . 
they may happily find the true Fountain of con- | condition is attributed. But if, instead of ple of the blessed Jesus, but would find os 
solation. How often do they, whose dearest indulging in these unprofitable complaints, we’ still had enough and to spare ; and those whe 


enjoyments are in earthly things, find a secret would individually bring the query home,|had sh i ir ti 
sense of sadness, an inquietude of feeling, | What can I do iomnale a i a this’ Gin onaeeee ee 


our troubles, by driving to the Lord, are aid-| not been without seasons of true s 
ing in the great work of preparing us to be! proach to the throne of grace. 
inhabitants of that city, where the saints do 

alway behold his glory. O Sarah! there is ~ 
a degree of beauty in the doctrines of our 


which they understand not, overshadowing the 
mind. It is the language of mercy from above, 
and its whispers tell of the vanity of the 
, world. It is the influence of the Spirit of the 


= Holy One, which, if abode under, would draw | 


the thoughts up to its source. But, alas! in- 
struments of music, and other means of dis- 
pelling low spirits, as they are termed, are 
at hand;—the visited ones fly to these to 
restore their usual levity and mirth, and thus, 


evidences of the mercy of God to their souls. 
Edward. This is a subject I have not 
thought much about heretofore, yet I fully 


till : : 
evil? and after a candid examination of curl tie pet igre thep tim. 1 be. 


own resources and real wants, be simply wil- 


ling to contribute whatever is superfluous to! 


the necessities of our fellow-beings, we should 
soon find there would be enough for ourselves 
and for them; and our excellent charities 
would be amply supported. ‘This may appear 
to some as unreasonable and absurd, but it is 
perfectly consistent with the Christian pre- 


act upon this principle have discovered the 
real blessing of affluence. A dear Friend, 
whose scale of personal and domestic expendi- 


appreciate cousin Anna’s remarks. I do sin-|ture has always been in agreement with 


cerély believe, that a portion of. the woeful 
deficiency observable among many profes- 
sors of Christianity, might be traced to this 
source, [ have quite as strong a dislike to 
the introduction of it into what is usually 
termed worship. ‘True spiritual access unto 
God, I believe, from what I have known and 
thought on the subject, is not at all furthered 
by the excitement of the animal or intellectual 
frame. It is most commonly known, when in 
‘abstraction from outward things, the mind, in 
awful quietude, finds itself gathered into a 
sense of the presence of Infinite Purity. By 


Christian moderation, and who was in the 


habit of appropriating that part of her an- 
nual income which exceeded this to the neces- 
sities of others, owing to the present difficul- 
ties of the times, has lately been much reduced 
in her resources. She does not, however, re- 
pine, as some do, over her hard lot, and 





lieve we shall never be able to carry out fully 
the Christian principle of loving our brother as 
ourselves, until we feel that he has a * right” 
to a share of our good things. 

In conclusion, if we are not willing to pre- 


‘scribe such a limit to our selfishness, as will 
enable us to contribute to the support of be- 
hevolent objects,—do not let us with length. 
ened faces, and whining complaints, lament 


cept, which requires, that we should love our over the low state of the funds in our charitable 


from day to day, they slight these precious | neighbour as ourselves; and those only who! institutions. 


E. 


Use of Opium.—We are pleased to remark 
that the Observer has called the attention of 
the public to the substitution of opium for 
wine and other intoxicating drinks. It will 
be recollected that we mentioned the subject 
more than a year ago, and warned our read- 
ers of the rapidly increasing consumption of 
the drug among us. Many a family may have 
réason to regret in a few years, that the mat- 


Shiciaitied menenel self-indulgence ; but her |te" escaped their observation till it was too 


language is, “I feel as if those who have an- 
nually received their portion of that, over 
which I am but a steward, have a right to it. 
I must not therefore retrench my charities, 
but try to discover wherein I can limit my 


the power of imagination ; by the influence of| household and personal wants. I can live 


eloquent words; by a stirring swell of elevated 
music, the mind may be excited ; the feelings 
may be tendered, and we may pour forth ver- 
bal supplication, whilst the heart is unchanged. 
Yes! whilst the deep indwelling corruption of 
our nature, though for that moment unfelt, is 
yet in full strength. But in that awful silence 
of soul, in which all exterior things are shut 
out, wherein the very imagination is subdued 
before the felt presence of the All-seeing One, 
there is little room for deception. 

Sarah. Do all Quakers enjoy such a state 
of communion with God? 

Anna P. O no! Sarah! we have cold and 
formal members who feel little religious 
warmth; and we have others, who, working 
in their imaginations, can kindle up a fire of 
apparently devotional feeling, who yet are 
little acquainted with spiritual access to God. 
True spiritual worship may exist without 
words being uttered, and there is no state 
more strengthening to the Christian traveller, 
than when his soul can rest in awful quietude, 
asking nothing, desiring nothing, in the ful- 
ness of faith that God will do all things right. 
In my course I have known much of the cold- 
ness that precludes, and the impatient imagi- 
nations that would force an offering, yet, 
through the mercy of the Most High, I have 


more frugally, and yet have all things need- 
ful.” This is the true Christian principle, 
which sees in every man a brother, the child 
of the same universal Parent who showers 
down the gifts of his providence over this 
wide-spread land ; whose watchful eye is over 
all his works; and in committing to some a 
larger portion than to others, it is most surely 
his will that they should receive it in trust, 
not to lavish in selfish gratification, but to dis- 
pense to a “brother who hath need ;” and 
the true Christian will feel that he has no 
other right to it than as a “ faithful steward 
of his manifold gifts.” Let the rich then ask, 
“why am I blessed with much substance! is 
it that I may sit down in luxurious ease, 
whilst others are starving around me ? or is it 
required of me, afler appropriating with a 
grateful heart, just such a portion as Truth 
shall prescribe as suitable to my wants, and 
without hoarding any part under any pretence, 
however plausible, to let the rest be dispensed 
in aid of the cause of humanity. Let not 
those repine who have a smaller portion, or 
who have had some part of it cut off; let them 
be thankful for what they have left ; let them 
not in alarm at their change of circumstan- 
ces, hastily withdraw their annual allowance 
for charitable purposes, until they have calmly 


late for a remedy. 

We are credibly informed that females of 
respectable standing in society, some of them 
professors of religion, and members of tem- 
perance societies, habitually use opium in 
some of its preparations, merely for its stimu- 
lating effects; and that these effects are often 
so great, that, were they caused by wine, such 
females would be.esteemed either habitually 
intemperate, or inthe most imminent danger 
of such degradation. It has even been hinted 
that ministers of the gospel have sometimes 
so indulged themselves ; but we hope there is 
no foundation for such a surmise.—Da;tist 
Advocate. 


Cows.—The following is from one of our 
exchanges—it is good advice. The point at 
which farmers are most at fault, and that for 
which our correspondents and hundreds of 
others blame them, and with reason too, is, 
that they overstock their farms—only half 
feed their anima!s—let skeleton cow-frames 
drag themselves over the premises, and com- 
plain because these dry bones do not give milk 
abundantly. Wherever cows are kept for the 
dairy, it is possible and proper—yes, it is a 
duty—to keep them well. This can be done. 
If you cannot keep four well, try two ; the two, 
well kept, will give more income than four 
half-starved ones. The goodness of the cow is 
determined partly by her native properties— 
but the food also has much, and very much to 
do, in making her good or otherwise. Keep 
no more than you can feed well—very well. 








